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nor the sheep by its wool; nor the man by
the soul that is in him/' sinking into his
memory to be murmured over and over
again, as it is his habit to caress and fondle
phrases that please his mind and ear. He
quotes this proverb in the introduction to
his own Irish Fairy Ta/es, dropping out
the weakest of the four phrases, "nor the
sheep by its wool/' so that the quotation
there has the symmetry of an Irish triad.

Hyde's Beside the Fire followed close
on the heels of these collections by Lady
Wilde and Curtin, and Yeats speaks highly
of this book in The Pilot. In Hyde Yeats
finds the folk-lorist he has been looking
for, one whose science, learning, imagina-
tion, and style answer the question he
asked in his review of McAnally's Irish
Wonders: "If Dr. Hyde carries out his
intentions, and continues to gather and
write out, in that perfect style of his, tradi-
tions, legends and old rhymes, he will give
the world one of those monumental works
whose absence from modern Irish litera-
ture I have been lamenting."

Hyde was to collect The Songs of Con-
nacht and little more, alas; and although